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PERCY EFFINGHAM REPAYING FRANK LAYTON’S LOAN. 


FRANK LAYTON: aw Avstratran Story, | 22d embarrassed by the familiar address of a 

CHAPTER XLVI. smiling stranger, who, meeting uS on the queen’s 

RECOGNITIONS AND TABLE-TALK. highway, it may be, or in the crowded street of 

It has sometimes happened to us, as doubtless to} some thronged city, has taken our unresisting 

you also, dear reader, to feel extremely puzzled | hand, called us by name, and expressed extraor- 
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dinary pleasure at the unexpected rencontre. It | that Frank’s eyes were fastened on him with a 
is awkward in such a case to acknowledge the full | kind of puzzled curiesity. A rnder stare—such as 


extent of our oblivionsness ; so we look helplesily 
into the stranger’s face, and, in stammering out 


our regret that for the moment we are taken by |-able; for, though satisfied -of the identity of the 


surprise, we note a glance of the eye, or a-curl of 
the lip, which, with the tone of the speaker's voiee, 


plunges us at once into a mob of confused recol- |two persons could well be more different, not only 
lections, which ‘tess us dbout helplessly, ‘till our in personal appearance, but also in conduct and 
ddress. 


old friend or acquaintance takes pity on our 
wretched state of bewilderment, and by a-single 
word sets himself right with us, and ourselves at 
ease with him. He zs an old friend. 

Frank Layton and his companions were in the 
thick of their attack on Mrs. Parker’s provisions, 
when the entrance of the more recently arrived 
travellers suspended for a moment their opera- 
tions. Frank bowed slightly to the strangers, 
and was congratulating them on ‘their arrival at 
an auspicious smoment, when the younger and 
whiter of the*two-strede hastily towards him and 
shook him heartily by ‘the hand. 

“T fancied I shoulil overtake you here,” he 
said; “they téld me as much at ‘Hunter's Creek 
this morning. Singular, too,” the added, “that 
this should be our place of meeting.” 

Frank's looks said as plainlywas ‘though he had 
spoken the words, “More singular still to be ac- 
costed thus by a stranger.” - 

“Tsee you don’t recognise me,” said the. tra- 
veller, with a smile; “‘and:no wonder ; our‘former 
acquaintance was. notsaweryilengthened.one. Per- 
haps Mr. M‘Weevil mmaythavea better «memery ;” 
and he nodded ccivilly,tfhonghywith no great -ap- 
pearance of | iality,tto tthe «stockowner, whose 
countenanee jhad : ‘brightened up at the 
first sound ¢fithesttuamger’s voice. 

“ T.should tihnik eso, Mr. Effingham,” said 
M‘Weevil, risimg sand «offering his hand, which, 
after a momentary hesitation, Percy took and 
coldly.grasped : “Sassight of you is good for some 
eyes,” ‘the.ganifilerceontinucd ; ‘and shis eyes spar- 
kled bof the i 

i another evening's 3 


in eanties pleasant sand 
= — Meanwhiie Simeon Bames | Weal, 
id -statted \to%his ‘feet,sand avas, in ‘Sheer «amaze- 


— survgying ‘fee mew coomers from ead to 
oot. 

“Te ;sureeneugh,” he mutéered 
audibly ; »anit ing, he turned:his attention 
to the dark-camplexioned stranger, and thausthim, 
with more hospitality than delicate politeness,-into 
a chair at the board, recommending him to “ set- 
to.” 

While this by-play was proceeding, Frank’s 
memory had returned, and he had exchanged 
words with Percy. In a short time a fresh supply 
of mutton steaks was smoking on the table, and 
further explanations were postponed till the sharp 
edge of their appetites was removed; during 
which process Mr. M‘Weevil slipped out of the 
room, and, a minute afterwards, was critically 
examining the horses which had brought the more 
recent travellers tothe inn; and which -he found, 
as he-expected to find, in an.adjoining stable. 

For a minute or two after Mr. M‘Weevil had 
withdrawn from the table there was silence, 
unbroken except by the rattling of knives and 
forks, until Effingham, looking up, was conscious 











} 


Simeon’s happened to be at the same moment— 
would, under:all circumstances, have been pardon- 


personage before him with the young profligate 
whom, five years before, he had befriended, no 


a 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Layton,” 
said Percy, suddenly, laying down his knife and 
fork, and pushing his plate from him as he spoke. 

Frank was taken unawares ; he replied promptly, 
however, “ You shall have them without payment: 
I was just then thinking that this meeting is a 
curious one, and——"” he stopped there. “On 
second consideration,” ‘he added, “I think I had 
better keep my other thoughts to myself.” 

“ Perhaps I could guess at them,” said Percy, 
“but it is scarcely worth while for amy.own cre- 
dit’s sake; and on seeond thoughts, as «you say, 
it was not wise in me to challenge them. You 








shall know my :story if syou like, though,” he 


continued, “but first of all, let me pay my debts ;” | 
and, much’to Barnes’s amazement, his eyes open- || 
ing wider than ever, he drew from a pocket-book, |, 


and tendered to-Fnasik,sa five-poundkank-note. 


frem his 


.purse. HI 

“You forget the “interest,” .said Effingham, | 
ly. “ Five wears, twelve per cent,, you | 
»"the regular colonial rate, to aay nothing of | 

risk, which would earry it up to twentyat least, | 


and compound interest teo. “You mre a poor 
usurer, Mr. Layton-” 


“Never mind,” said Mrank, lamghimg; “I _ 


don’t protess:to be ammemey‘lend am satis: 
lied —— sem indetegpinc " 
“Which gyon thoughtsadmitted 6fssometoubt ? 


i -conifess,*the odds were agaimst you: but — 


coome,‘thisiis not fair; yon must allow -me sto dic- 
syrown terms now. .L.wish you‘totbéile (the 

note unbroken ; anil iI have tovfhank you sincerély 
‘fersyour kindness*towme when was in distress” 

Prank steadily -wéfueed, “however, «and Wercy | 
reluctantly .gave mand turned to another sub- — 
ject ofconversation. 

** You said itewas cutieus that we should mect 
here, and it seemed so to me at first; but perhaps 
there is nothing particulatlysstrange in it: the 
fact is, 1 am on myowayto “Melbourne, with my | 
friend yonder, and turned out of my course in 
the expectation of finding you at Hunter’s Creek, 
just in time to be too late to meet you there; so I 
stopped, and heard all about you from Mr. Bracy, 
who told me you were going down to Melbourne 
with a mob of his bullocks ; and I quietly followed 
in your track: so that’s all explained. The most | 
curious ‘thing to me is, to find you in company | 
with that fellow M‘Weevil, when I know that | 
you are not one of his kidney ; but may-be you | 
have thought better of his offer, and mean to take | 
the run off his and Morris's hands after all.” 





Frank - looked surprised. “You have heard | 





———— 





With mercantile .aeewracy Layton examined it, || 
and, taking out Aés “poeket-book, he “tore from it | 
the leaf which Barnes had ignominiously con- | 
demned to pipe-lighting, and put it into the-hands || 
of “his debtor, with “the change, which she drew | 
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about that, then?” he said; and added, “ No, | imperceptibly sunk the tone of superiority which 
the meeting was as much a chance one as our | at first he had assumed towards his humble and 
first on this same spot. I found him here when grateful companion, returning gratitude for grati- 
we arrived an hour ago, and asked him to help us | tude, and friendship for friendship. It was a 
out with our. dinner—that’s all.” | good sign, also, that though surrounded by strong 

“ Well, we won't trouble about him, then,” said | temptations to profligacy at the diggings, he:had 
Percy; “ though I must have a word or two with | continued sober and thoughtful; and that many 
him before he leaves. 1 have just said that I | of his leisure hours had been employed in teaching 
know all about you from Mr. Bracy——” | Abraham to read and write, for which he obtained 

“TJ doubt that,” said Frank, drily. | the unbounded thankfulness of the black, and the 

“ Well, perhaps not all; that was a slip of the | supreme derision of his near neighbours at the 
tongue. ‘There’s another friend of yours at Hun- | diggings. 
ter’s Creek—an old acquaintance of mine as well | On his return to Sydney, his first call was on 
—who filled. up a little blank, here and there, that | Mr. Elliot; and, after a long and satisfactory 
the governor had left as we rode together a few | interview, he was invited to make the doctor’s 
miles on the road this morning.” house his home, with which invitation he com- 

“ Who was that P” Frank asked, carelessly. | plied. Following the advice of his benefactor, 

“Oh, that kind-hearted Irishman, and devoted, too, he invested his earnings in a Sydney bank of 
squire of dames,” replied Percy, with a smile. | good reputation, and looked about him for em- 

“You mean Larry Shane: he is an honest | ployment, which he had then no difficulty in ob- 
fellow, to be sure; but I don’t know what /e could | taining ; and which, for some months, he steadily 
tell you.” | pursued. 

“Why, for one thing, that he is going to be Meanwhile, the fame of the Victoria diggings, 
married ; and that he rejoices greatly in the good | so far surpassing those of New South Wales, was 
luck that threw his mate—I forget her name— widely spreading, and Percy became restless. He 
under his protection on the day of the flood.” | struggled for some time against the strong in- 

“That’s true enough,” replied Frank; “but I | ducement to return to the scene of exciting labour ; 
have nothing to do with that.” but the temptation was great, and at length, seek- 

“He says you have, though; for if it hadn’t | ing out his black partner, he proposed another 





been for you he should have run off, or swam off, 
another way, and lost his chance. But. that was 
not quite all. He said—no, he did not say, but he 
hinted delicately at a certain young lady—M. M. 
—for whom ‘poor misther Frank was losing his 
wits, and no wonther.’ ” 

|| This is intolerable,” said Frank, laughing, but 

at'the same time colouring, and speaking with a 
slight. show of vexation ; “as if—supposing I have 
asecret of the sort—I should make such a blun- 
dering fellow as Larry my confidante.” 

“Oh, but you should have heard him sound the 
praise of the young lady. But I beg your pardon, 
Mr, Layton,” said Effingham, suddenly stopping 
|| in his career of badinage on seeing that Frank 
Was seriously annoyed; “I did not think that I 
should discompose you; I didn’t mean to do it ; I 
was led to suppose—but I won’t say another 
word on :the subject ;—it’s what I haven’t often 
the heart to joke about, for my part: poor Lucy ! 
you know that part of my story, Mr. Layton; 
shall I give you another and later chapter ?” 

Frank was glad, at all events, to change the 
subject; and Percy briefly and rapidly ran over 
the outline of some of the adventures through 
which he had passed since parting with Frank 
and Simeon in the bush. With these the reader 
is sufficiently acquainted up to the date of his 
recovery from the accident which had nearly 
deprived him of life; and a few sentences more 
— suffice to bring down the history to a later 

e, 

As soon as he eould return to digging, Percy 
entered into partnership with his black friend, 
and their united labours were successful. In the 
course of a few months they had realized several 
hundred pounds, and then, tired of the monotony 
and incessant toil, Effingham proposed to return 
to Sydney for a short respite. It is something in 











his favour, that he had gradually and almost 











trip, and made needful preparations for the over- 
land journey of seven or eight hundred miles. 
Profiting by experience, they encumbered them- 
selves with no heavy luggage, but purchased a 
couple of good serviceable horses, which they 
expected to sell at a profit at the new diggings. 
As they intended first to visit Melbourne, Pere 
furnished himself with letters of credit to a ban 
there, and then set out on the road, making a 
détour through the bush when passing by Hun- 
ter’s Creek, for the purpose of discharging the 
long-standing debt to Frank Layton. 

On reaching Hunter’s Creek, Effingham found 
that Frank was on the road before him. He 
gleaned, also, some other particulars respecting 
Frank, at which he had already hinted ; and which 
we, perhaps, are in a position more fully to explain. 

The first related to an offer which Frank had 
received from Messieurs Morris and M‘Weevil. 
We have already said that these gentlemen had 
not exactly prospered in the world, and certain 
information they had received inclined them to 
believe that they could carry some of their peculiar 
talents, and turn them to good account at a better 
market—namely, the diggings. So they had first 
ofiered their farm to their prosperous neighbour, 
Mr. Bracy, who, however, flatly refused to deal 
with them, having, as he said, already as much 
land and business as he could manage; and this 
refusal may partly, with other reasons, account for 
Mr. M‘Weevil’s virulent abuse of that gentleman. 
After this and some other attempts to get clear 
of their run, which hung like a millstone round 
their necks, or rather like a clog to their heels 
the embarrassed stockowners sought out Layton. 

The temptation was a strong one; and Frank 
would glady have accepted the offer, if it had not 
been accompanied by certain conditions, with which 
he could not comply. A considerable amount paid 
down was indispensable to the retiring stock- 

x 
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owners, to which the entire sum of Frank’s earn- 
ings of five years’ life in the bush bore but a small 
proportion. He gave up negotiations with a sigh, 
therefore; and Morris and M‘Weevil had to look 
round them for another customer. 

Then, again, Effingham had touched a tender 
subject in hinting at Frank’s heart secret, or what 
Frank thought was such. It is said of the os- 
trich that, when pursued, it hides its head in the 
sand, and fancies its body is invisible. Frank had 
taken mighty pains, and fancied that they were 
successful, to conceal from all around him the im- 
pression made on his mind by his friend Challon- 
er’s sister. He considered his wishes in that di- 
rection, if not absolutely hopeless, to be highly 
presumptuous, looking not so much at the positive 
distance between the object of his regards and 
himself—though this was, as he supposed, a 
serious impediment—as at the syperior and inhe- 
rent worth of the young lady, and his own defi- 
ciencies. Fearful of encouraging a hopeless pas- 
sion, then, he had scrupulously avoided an inter- 
course which, under other circumstances, he would 
have sought with constitutional ardour. Single- 
minded and inexperienced as he was, he little 
dreamt that his very anxiety, though so oddly 
manifested, displayed his soft and cherished secret; 
and he was unspeakably distressed to find that 
even a “blundering fellow” like Larry Shane 
had discovered his weakness. With these expla- 
nations, which the progress of our story renders 
necessary, we return to the room at Parker’s Inn, 
where Effingham is bringing his fragmentary his- 
tory to a close. 


For it was fragmentary : there were passages in 
it from which he shrunk, and others which he but 
lightly touched. Was he ashamed of them P 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

MORE TABLE-TALK : A GAMBLER’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Berore Effingham had finished his story, the 
gambling stockowner had re-entered the room 
and taken his seat, and listened attentively to that 
part of it which had, to him, the greatest interest 
—that, namely, which related to the gains of the 
gold-field. Perey had also another listener, to 
whom these accounts were both attractive and 
bewildering. Simeon Barnes had, of course, heard 
a good deal about the diggings; but he had 
hitherto heard incredulously. He was too old a 
bird, he said, to be caught with chaft; and, to his 
way of thinking, “a bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush.” As it happened, he had never 
before fallen in with a real live gold-digger ; but 
here were two, with the gold stamp upon them. 
Not that he, even now, implicitly believed all that 
Perey Effingham narrated, though more than cor- 
roborated by the negro beside him, with whom he 
occasionally interchanged a few low-spoken confi- 
dential words, as the narrative went on. Still, it 
was plain to him that, by some means or other, 
master Effingham had taken “a middlingish start 
in the world,” as he expressed himself; and, shelv- 
ing his incredulity for the time, till he could 
consult Mr. Frank respecting it, he opened wide 
his ears, and was heard indistinctly to mutter 
between his teeth, or behind them, the familiar 
proverb concerning goose and gander sauce. 

Frank Layton himself was not an uninterested 





auditor. There is something in the magic sound 
of gold which produces its effect on the most 
unimpassioned ; and Frank was not unimpassioned. 
To avoid poverty, he had left home and kindred ; 
and he had avoided it: avoided it, so that pros- 
perity, competence at least, was dimly visible in 
the distant future. But who would not be rich at 
once, it the thing were possible ? Well, the possi- 
bility lay before him; and there flitted before him, 
also, visions of a pleasant country home, flocks 
and herds, barns and storehouses-——a mother res- 
cued from dependence, and brought over to the 
land of his adoption, to end her days in affluence; 
and Mercy—no longer Mercy Matson, but Mercy 
something else—— 

His wits were wool-gathering, or gold-gathering 
rather, when he was recalled to recollection by the 
voice of M‘Weevil. 

** Success to you, Mr. Effingham. I always said 
you had the right sort of pluck in you; I’ve told 
Morris so over and over again. Why, your story 
itself is good as gold a’most: but it’s dry work 
talking so much.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” said Percy, still 
civilly but distantly ; “ but—TI answer only for my- 
self, mind—I must decline the offer.” 

Mr. M‘Weevil uttered an impatient exclamation 
—reminding the young man that nothing but tea 
had been consumed at their meal: “ You used to 
know how to push the grog about, Mr. Effingham,” 
he added. 

“TI have been to the diggings since then,” 
retorted Percy, drily. ‘ You know that grog isa 
searce article there; so I have taken to water.” 

“More reason why you should have a drop of 
good stuff when you can get it. But you don’t 
mean to say that there’s none to be got there?” 

“No; because I know it may be got there. But 
perhaps you won’t believe me when I tell you, that 
I have seen a seizure made at a sly grog-shop, by 
the miners themselves, and poured out on the 
ground to get temptation out of the way.” 

“ Ay, I’ve heard of that. More fools they that 
did it; and a bigger one he that let ’em do it. 
But, come, may-be if you won’t be sociable one 
way you will in another, just to put one in mind 
ot old times;” and the gambler drew from his 
pocket the pack of cards which have twice before 
figured in our scenes, and were decidedly the 
blacker for frequent manipulation by dirty hands. 

“ T have no wish to be put in mind of old times,” 
said Perey, colouring. “ You forget, Mr. M‘Weevil 
—though I have cause enough to remember—what 
happened on this same spot, the last time we were 
here together.” 

“ No, I don’t,” returned the gambler, doggedly. 
* Say that you were cleared ont—perhaps you were 
—what then? You shall have your revenge.” 

“JT don’t want it,” said Percy; “so you may 
put up your cards, so far as I am concerned.” 

M‘Weevil glared fiercely for a moment on the 
successful miner, like a baulked tiger. “I should 
like to know what you mean, Mr. Effingham!’ 
said he. ; 

“Simply that I don’t wish to play,” replied 
Perey, quietly; “and I don’t wish to quarrel 
either.” 

Mr. M‘Weevil declared that he did not want to 
quarrel; what was there to have words about ? 
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nothing that Ae knew of. He only thought that 
it would’ be agreeable to Mr. Effingham to pass 
away an hour, as he had many an hour before; 
but if it wasn’t, it wasn’t. What then? That 
was no law for anybody else, was it? And he 
dared to say that Mr. Barnes and the other black 
gentleman would take a hand with him, while the 
two dainty chaps—no offence, he hoped again— 
might do as they pleased. But this considerate 
proposal being also negatived, Mr. M‘Weevil was 
reduced to the necessity of re-pocketing his cards. 

He still lingered, however, listening to the fur- 
ther detaiis of Percy’s experiences at the diggings, 
and opening his ears, especially to a few words of 
conversation carried on in a low tone between 
Percy and Frank; solacing himself, meanwhile, 
and curbing his impatience and inward wrath, by 
a magnum of his favourite beverage, which he 
quafied sullenly, till, at a few words spoken by 
Frank, he started from his seat, while his coun- 
tenance marvellously brightened :— 

“ Make that offer to me, Mr. Effingham: and if 
Taint your man—there! only try me.” 

“ What offer is that, Mr. M‘Weevil?” Percy 
asked. 

“ What! why, what you jest made to Mr. Layton, 
and he wouldn’t take. I'll take it at a word: I'll 
jine your squad, Mr. Effingham :” and he stamped 
his asseveration with a loud blow on the table. 

“You forget that you have a partner already,” 
said Effingham. 

Mr. M‘Weevil remarked that Mr. Morris was 





| 
| 


nobody, and begged that he mightn’t be men- | 


tioned. “Is it take the offer or leave it, Mr. 
Effingham? I'll start with you to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to night if that’s all.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Mr. M‘Weevil; but I ques- 
tion whether it would answer in the long-run,” 
said Percy; “so I had better say no at once to 
your disinterested offer.” 

“You mean that, do you, Mr. Effingham ?” 
demanded the gambler—his dark scowl returning. 

*T do; still I would willingly do something to 
mitigate the pain my refusal has given. I have 
been wanting a word or two with you; and if you'll 
trust yourself outside with me for five minutes—” 

Hope once more revived in the gambler’s breast, 
and gleamed obliquely from his eyes, as he hastened 
to follow the young miner on to the verandah of 
the inn. For a few minutes the two men were in 
earnest conversation; then M‘Weevil hurried to 
the stable: in five minutes more he was mounted, 
and had returned to the front of the inn. A few 
more words, closing with—‘“ You may depend on 
us, Mr. Effingham ; we’ll be here in the morning” — 
spoken in deferential terms: then the sharp 
galloping of the horse on the road was heard, till 
it gradually became fainter by distance; and then 
Percy Effingham re-entered the room. 

We have nothing further worthy of notice to 
record. Early the next morning, Frank and 
Simeon were on their way towards Melbourne 
with their drove of bullocks. Effingham remained 
behind with his friend, having an appointment, he 
said, with Morris and M‘Weevil—whereat Frank 
inwardly marvelled. He engaged, however, to 
overtake the drovers on the road; or, at any rate, 
to rejoin them in Melbourne; and then they 
parted. 





HUMAN FOSSILS. 


GxroxLoaists, with all their museums of strange 
organisms, possess no exclusive monopoly in won- 
ders. Greater prodigies were chiselled from the 
rocks centuries ago ; though, it must be confessed, 
the real was wholly swallowed up in thé marvellous. 
The discoveries then achieved were principally 
those of colossal men. Pliny tells of what was 
supposed to be the body of Orestes, being thirteen 
feet three inches long; and there are other nar- 
rations still more curious. In 1577, Felix Plater, 
a physician at Basle, specially distinguished him- 
self in this species of manufacture. He exercised 
his ingenuity on some bones which had been found 
near the cloister of Reyden, in the hole left by an 
oak which had been torn up by the roots in a gale 
of wind. These were sent him by the council of 
the city of Lucerne; and, after producing a draw- 
ing of a human skeleton nineteen feet long, he 
transmitted both back again to his patrons. So 
highly taken were they with this discovery, that 
two huge giants were forthwith figured as defend- 
ing the city’s coat of arms. However, on exam- 
ining both drawing and original, Blumenbach at 
once discerned in the latter the remains of an 
elephant. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, all Paris rung with hot disputes relative 
to some fossil bones. These were exhibited for 
money, by a provincial surgeon named Mazurier, 
who probably obtained them from some workmen 
in a sand-pit. According to a pamphlet which he 
circulated, these were very remarkable bones, hav- 
ing been found, as he said, in a sepulchre thirty 
feet long, on which were inscribed the words 
“'Tentobochus Rex.” This was the name of the 
king of the Cimbri, who fought against Marius ; and 
it was further added, in confirmation of the story, 
that fifty medals, bearing the effigy of that Roman 
consul and the initials of his name, had been 
found in the same place. The pretended medals, 
unfortunately, had gothic instead of Roman let- 
ters; and, as had indeed been suggested at the 
time, the bones, like those previously referred tu, 
were afterwards found to have been those of ele- 
phants. A jesuit, named Tournon, was gene- 
rally suspected of having aided Mazurier in this 
imposture. 

Let us see, next, how a learned physician des- 
canted on some animal remains found imbedded in 
slate a few leagues from the lake of Constance. 
“Tt is not to be refuted,” said he; “ here is the 
half or nearly the whole of the skeleton of a man, 
even the substance of his bones; and, what is more, 
the flesh, and parts still softer than the flesh, are 
incorporated with the stone. In short, it is one of 
the rarest relics we possess of that cursed race 
which was buried under the waters.” In 1811, 
M. Cuvier, having obtained access to the stone 
containing the fossil, in presence of several dis- 
tinguished savans proved that this alleged relic 
of the deluge was nothing else than an aquatic 
salamander, of gigantic size and unknown species. 

But we have not to deal in mere conjectures. 
The recent newspaper announcement from America, 
of the discovery of a petrified “ navigator” in an ex- 
cavation, though somewhat ridiculous, was not in 
the least improbable or absurd. Bones of men 
have been found, whilst digging a well, at a depth 
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of ninety feet, in the delta of the Ganges. But, as 
that river frequently changes its course, and fills 
up its ancient channels, we need not ascribe to 
these remains any very high antiquity. Peat, too, 
has powerful antiseptic qualities ; and dead animals 
are often taken from it in a high state of preserva- 
tion. The remains of a woman were found six feet 
deep in a peat-moor in the isle of Axholm in Lin- 
colushire; and though, from the antique sandals on 
her feet, she must have been buried there for ages, 
her nails, hair, and skin are said to have exhibited 
hardly any marks of decay. In the Philosophical 
Transactions, it is recorded that the bodies of two 
persons were, in 1674, buried in moist peat in 
Derbyshire, about a yard deep: on being examined, 
twenty-eight years and nine months afterwards, 
* the colour of their skin was fair and natural, and 
their flesh soft as that of persons newly dead.” 

Could we examine the bottom of the ocean, we 
should there find strange memorials of man and 
his works. The corpses of drowned mariners, in 
many cases, soon putrefy, or are devoured by the 
tenants of the deep; others are torn and dis- 
persed by the angry currents: but some, again, 
as they fall upon a reef where corals and shells are 
being agglutinated into solid rock, or where the 
delta of a river is advancing, soon become fossilized. 
Boats, canoes, and parts of ships might probably 
be found preserved in like manner. In that quiet 
ocean’s bed, what dreadful secrets are entombed! 
what texts for the moralist! what scenes for the 
painter! Beside yon rusty cannon, they who 
went down fighting now sleep peacefully together. 
Side by side, the oppressed and oppressor, the 
~negro and his cruel captor, quietly await the 
great resurrection trump. 

In the course of his investigations, M. Virlet 
observed, in one instance, human bones imbedded in 
recent red mud, mingled with the remains of plants 
and animals of species now inhabiting the Morea. 
Several skeletons of men, more or less mutilated, 
have been found on the north-west coast of the 
main-land of Guadaloupe. They afford no evidence 
to the advocates of au extraordinary antiquity to 


the human race; for the rock containing them is | 


now known to be forming daily from minute frag- 
ments’ of shells’ and corals, fastened together by a 
calcareous cement. The shells are found to be 
identical in species with those of the neighbouring 
sea, and so are the corals, which still retain their 
characteristic red colour. One of these specimens 
is’ now in the Royal Cabinet of Paris, and there is 
also a well known one in the British Museum. 
“ Mysterious framework of bone locked up in the 
solid marble! unwonted prisoner of the rock! an 
irresistible voice sHall yet call thee from out the 
stony matrix. The other organisms, thy partners 
in the show, are incarcerated in the lime for ever 
thou but for a term.” 

During his second visit to the United States, 
sir Charles Lyell made a careful examination of the 
“ Mammoth Cave,” near Natchez. Independently 
of the other fossils obtained from it, this locality 
had excited considerable interest, both in Europe 
and America, from the discovery in it of part of a 
human pelvis, a fragment of the os innominatum. 
Sir Charles saw enough, however, to convince him 
that the bone had been dislodged from some old 
Indian’ grove, near the surface, not five, ten, or 
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twenty centuries old, and had fallen down into the 
stream. Had it been found, 2m sit, at th® bottom 
of the precipice, its age would probably liave ex- 
ceeded 100,000 years; but there is no evidence 
whatever to prove that it occupied such a position. 
The same authority continues: “ In cave deposits, 
which contain the bones of extinct quadrupeds 
mixed with the remains of a small number of recent 
species of the same class, no human skeletons or 
fabricated articles have been found. There are, 
indeed, sorne few alleged exceptions to this rule, 
but by no means sufficiently authenticated to prove 
that man co-existed with an extinct mammiferous 
fauna; for the possibility of human remains having 
become subsequently mingled with those of older 
date, whether by natural causes or by burial in the 
stalagmite and alluvium of caverns, must be taken 
into account.” 

In South America, no less than 800 eaves were 
explored by those indefatigable naturalists, Lund 
and Clausen, and they obtained the bones of 101 
| species of mammalia belonging to fifty genera—a 
fauna more rich and varied than that now inhabit- 
ing the same country. Among all these, only one 
species of quadruped could be identified with 
recent orders. After ransacking so many hun- 
dred caves, they met with human bones in six 
only; and in one of these alone were they 
mixed with the remains of extinct animals in such 
a manner as to seem to imply that they had be- 
longed to the same epoch. In this one example, 
the bones are said to have been in the same state 
or condition as those of the extinct quadrupeds, 
the human skull being referable to the same type 
as that of the American Indian of Brazil. But, 
although such fossils may be very ancient, we 
must wait for additional testimony before we allow 





| this single instance to convince us that the human 
| race coexisted with the extinct Brazilian and Pam- 
| pean fauna, in which case it must have outlived 
| one assemblage of mammalia, and witnessed the 
| coming in of another perfectly distinct. 

Every day, geology is making it clearer and 
clearer that man is but a creature of yesterday, so 
that here nature and revelation mutually coincide. 
Though the tiniest lichen and the minutest monad 
of the Palwopie ages have been carefully preserved 
to us in the rocks, it is only in the historic period 
that we find any record of man. The stony science, 
too, has shaken to its foundations the atheistic 
theory that man is but one of a series of an eter- 
nal chain of beings, which have been preserved 
and are destined to continue by mere natural law. 
We now know distinctly the time when man ap- 
peared on the earth; and the hints, too, from 
these perished ereatures, are not few nor far- 
fetched, that man also shall pass away. We may 
turn from these pages of nature’s book with awe 
and trembling, but not in dismay, for the other 
volume sheds clearer light. It tells of “a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness,” for which it is our wisdom to prepare. 





LiTERature.—It opens a back door out of the bustle 
of the busy world into a delicious garden of moral and 
intellectual fruits and flowers, the key of which is denied 


to the rest of mankind. Our happiness no longer lives on 
charity, nor leans on that most precarious and thorny 





pillow—another’s pleasure—for our repose.— Young. 
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THE BALTIC, AND THE RUSSIAN TOWNS 
ON ITS COASTS. 


Tux Baltic—called by the Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans Ostsee, or East Sea—may almost be termed 
a vast inland salt-water lake, for it has only three 
small outlets; namely, by the Sound, which, pass- 
ing between the Danish island of Zealand and the 
coast of Sweden, communicates with the Cattegat, 


} an arm of the German ocean; and by the Great 
|| and Little Belts. 
|| with the Cattegat between the Danish islands of 


The Great Belt communicates 


Zealand and Funen, and is a long passage of in- 


\| tricate navigation, although deep enough to float 
\| the largest ship. 
|| in width, and is often very stormy, as we can bear 
The Little Belt separates | 


It is from eight to a dozen miles 











i] 


|| Funen from. Slesvig ‘(the southern portion of the | 
), and is rarely passed by vessels | 


| Danish continent 


| of large size. The main body of the Baltic is 


|| shaped somewhat like a crescent, but it has two 


| great gulfs or arms: one, the Gulf of Finland, 
|| leading eastward to St. Petersburg; and the other, 
| the Gulf of Bothnia, which is of enormous size, 
| projecting northward, between Sweden and Fin- 
| and. Exclusive of the very numerous Danish 
| islands, the Baltic contains the large islands of 
| Gothland, Bornholin, Rugen, Oesel, Dago, Aland, 
| ete., belonging respectively to Sweden, Denmark, 

Prussia, and Russia. The entire surface of the 
| Baltic has been estimated at 150,000 to 160,000 

square miles: its greatest length in a straight 

line is probably not more than 900 miles at the 
| utmost, and its greatest breadth 150 miles. It is, 


| on the whole, a shallow sea; in many places it is 


| not above ten fathoms deep, and in the north, 


|| where it attains its greatest depth, it does not 


exceed 100 fathoms. The tide does not exceed six 
to twelve inches even in the Sound at Copenhagen, 
so that practically it is a tideless sea. The water 
is beautifully clear about the Danish isles. The 
Baltic is subject to storms, and the navigation is 
rendered additionally dangerous by islands, shoals, 
ete., so that. shipwrecks are of very frequent oc- 
currence. The bed of the Baltic is known to have 
gradually risen during the last century, and many 
have beem the speculations of the learned as to the 
cause of this phenomenon ; but the immense masses 
of sand yearly deposited by numerous rivers is very 


| probably sufficient to account for the change of 


level. During about four months of winter all the 
| shores of the Baltic are frozen up, and occasionally 


| § considerable portion of the main sea itself is 


covered with thick ice. 

We now proceed to sketch generally the coasts 
of the Baltic. The islands and continent of Den- 
mark close up the Baltic, and separate it from the 


|| German ocean, of which it would otherwise form a 
| north-eastern branch. 
|| of Holstein, where there is the noble bay of Kiel, 
|| affording a safe anchorage for the largest fleet. 
| The university town of Kiel is situated up a fiord, 
| or firth, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
| We travelled to it by the Hamburg railway a few 
| years ago, and found it an interesting place, and 
| well worthy of being more frequently visited by 


On the south is the coast 


travellers. Although belonging to Denmark, the 


| only language spoken throughout the duchy of 
| Holstein is German. 


Hence, the southern edge 





SSE 


| of the Baltic is bounded by the dominions of 
| Prussia, which possess a long coast line, stretching 
| to the north-eastward a little beyond Memel. The 
principal Prussian ports are Wismar, Straslund, 

Stettin, Danzig, Pilau, and Memel. Stettin and 
Danzig are frequented by numbers of British mer- 
| chant vessels, as they export corn to a very great 
extent. Memel exports timber, hemp, ete., in a 
corresponding degree. Not many miles from 
Memel commences the vast empire of Russia, 
which extends along all the rest of the eastern 
edge of the Baltic—as will hereafter be particularly 
described. The whole of the west and north-west 
edge of the Baltic is bounded by Sweden. The 
chief Swedish ports on that side are Carlskrona, 
Kalmar, and Stockholm, with a great many minor 
ports up the Gulf of Bothnia. Innumerable rocky 
islets dot the whole of the Swedish Baltic coast. 
The northern shores: of the Baltic are high and 
rocky ; the southern and eastern generally low and 
sandy. 

We have thus given a slight general sketch of 
| the Baltie and its coasts, our limits not permitting 
a more detailed description: the residue of the 
article we propose to devote to an account of the 
Russian shores, and. especially of those towns and 
fortresses which will be the main objects of attack 
by the British fleet during the war just com- 
menced. If the reader will refer to the map 
accompanying this paper, he will be the better 
enabled to follow us in our description. 

The most southern of the Russian Baltic pro- 
vinces is that of Courland, an essentially agricul- 
tural district ; its capital being Mitau, a place of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, situated on the river Aa, 
a few miles north of Riga. Mitau is built of wood, 
the houses being chiefly of a single story. The 
nobility of Courland usually congregate at Mitau 
during the winter, and this renders the population 
very fluctuating. Libau is another important sea- 
port, built principally of wood, and is a thriving, 
busy place, although the country surrounding it is 
a mere sandy desert. It is the most southern 
Baltic port possessed by Russia, and is situated on 
a small fiord, which affords a good harbour for 
shipping, although liable to choke up with sand. 
Indeed, the entire coast of Courland consists of 
sand-hills and shoals, which are continually shifting 
their position through the storms which frequently 
prevail. Rye, barley, flax, wool, linseed, ete., are 
exported hence in considerable quantities, and 
Libau possesses the great advantage of being free 
from ice weeks before any other Russian port. 
Much ship-building is here carried on, and the 
merchants of the place are said to be nearly all 
Germans. Between the northern portion of Cour- 
land and the province of Livonia is the great Gulf 
of Riga, at the entrance of which is the large 
island of Oesel, which is strongly fortified, and will 
probably be one of the first places attacked by the 
British, as it is an outwork of Riga. The great 
port of Riga itself is finely planted on the banks of 
the river Dwina, and is a place of considerable 
antiquity. It is a well-built city, of probably 
70,000 inhabitants. The old portion of the town 
contains narrow and lofty streets, but the modern 
suburbs are very handsome. . Nearly one half of 
the population*are German Lutherans, and the 
residue are Lettes and Russians. ‘The citadel and 
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arms for 50,000 men. 
did not attack Riga, although they occupied Mitau ; 
but when a rumour prevailed that general Oudinot 
(in 1812) was about to advance upon it, the Russian 
governor set fire to the suburbs, which were totally 
destroyed. The trade of Riga, as a seaport, is 
next to St. Petersburg. It exports timber, tallow, 
rye, hemp, flax, linseed, and corn. Courland 
grows the finest timber, and produces immense 
quantities of rye; but the hemp and flax shipped 
at Riga, and said to be the finest and best in the 
world, is chiefly grown in Lithuania and Livonia, 
in which latter province Riga is situated. 

Riga is the only town of size in Livonia, which 
is a very thinly-peopled province. The other 
towns are Pernau, Dorpat, Wolmar, Fellin, etc. 
Pernau is a busy little port of six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. North of Livonia is the pro- 
vince of Revel or Esthonia, the coast of which is 
studded with islands. 
aspacious and important place, situated in a bay 
or bight, a little up the Gulf of Finland, and con- 
tains 15,000 to 20,000 people. It is strongly for- 
tified, and has enormous batteries of the heaviest 
cannon. These Baltic provinces abound in mag- 
nificent pine and fir forests, and contain abundance 
of game. On the whole, they must be deemed 
fruitful, and, as Mr. Kohl, the distinguished Ger- 
man traveller, remarks :—‘‘ Sweden, Holland, 
England, and many other countries, have fed 
from these plentiful granaries for ages. These 
abundant sources of corn, nourished by the toil 
of enslaved and unrewarded thousands, hastily 
ripened by the brief hot northern summer, have 
built the luxurious houses and formed the wealthy 
communities of Riga, Revel, Narva, and other 
Cities, and connected the Baltic provinces with 
every part of the earth.” Concerning the popula- 
tion, he thus sums up : “ The original inhabitants, 
the Lettes and Esthonians, are agricultural la- 
bourers, with a very few exceptions. The Ger- 
mans are the aristocracy of the country, consisting 
of the nobility, the merchants, and tradesmen in 
the towns, and the literaten. The most rising 
and industrious class are the Russian settlers and 
travelling mechanics and tradesmen. The Jews 
‘are scuttered through the provinces as innkeepers, 
etc. The whole population of the Baltic provinces 
‘is about a million and a half, and the population 
decreases in density towards the north. Of one 
‘thousand inhabitants, about nine hundred are 
Lettes and Esthonians, fifty Germans, thirty Rus- 
‘slans, five Swedes, and fifteen Jews.” 

The gulf of Finland runs in an eastern and 
‘northerly direction, and St. Petersburg is situated 
‘at its termination. Of this magnificent city, of 
‘half a million population, we cannot here speak; and 
Cronstadt, its grand defence, we shall describe in 
‘a separate paper. 

The immense country called Finland is bounded 
on the south by the gulf of the same name, and 
on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia. It had be- 
donged to Sweden until Russia invaded it with an 
army of 60,000 men, in 1808, and the emperor 
Alexander at once declared it annexed to the Rus- 
sian empire. In September, 1809, Sweden for- 
mally ceded to Russia all Finland, eastern Bothnia 












and eastern Lapland, with the Aland Isles, etc. ; 


a 


arsenals are powerful fortifications, and contain 
The French and Prussians 


The town of Revel itself is ' 


but the brave Finnish people have never ceased to 
protest against their forcible annexation to the 
dominions of the despotic czar. 

The chief towns of Finland are Abo on the 
western coast and Helsingfors on the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Helsingfors, the present capital, is about 
150 miles from Cronstadt, and is a most import- 
aut place, having a fine deep harbour, where a 
large division of the Russian fleet is now lying. 
The entrance to Helsingfors is defended by Svea- 
borg, “the Gibraltar of the north,” as it is com- 
monly called, because it is deemed an almost 
impregnable fortress: It was traitorously sur- 
rendered to the Russians in 1808 or 1809. Ac- 
cording to the best accounts, it is indeed a place of 
tremendous strength, but time will probably very 
soon show whether it is impregnable or not. 

Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, is on the 
south-west coast, 235 miles from St. Petersburg, 
_ with a resident population of about 14,000. It is 
a very old town, but was nearly burnt down by 
conflagrations in 1775 and in 1827. The water 
hardly admits vessels of large draught up to the 
town itself. From Abo, the Aland isles stretch 
across the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, forming 
a large archipelago, covering in all nearly 500 
square miles. Of these isles, about sixty of the 
largest are inhabited, and some two hundred unin- 
habited, being mere stony deserts, or solid rocks, 
such as swarm along the Norwegian coasts. Be- 
tween them and Finland is the channel of Wattus- 
kiftet, fourteen miles wide ; and between them and 
Sweden is the channel of Alandshaff, nearly twice 
that width. The entire population is about 15,000, 
employed as fishermen, and in rearing cattle, ete. 
A recent writer says of the chief island of the 
group, that its harbour of Yttermas is supposed 
to be capable of containing the whole Russian 
fleet, while the vast citadel Bomarsund is said, 
with its far extent of ramparts, to afford space 
for 60,000—not a very agreeable neighbour 
for Sweden, the nearest point of the easternmost 
coast of which is only twenty-five miles distant. 
We have read that the cannon here can be heard 
even at Stockholm! Safe and good harbours 
abound among these intricate isles. Peter the 
Great, who founded the Russian navy, won the 
first victory his fleet ever achieved, in a battle 
with the Swedes near to Aland, in 1714; but we 
must remark that he took care to make his at- 
tack with an overwhelming force, when the Swedes 
were totally unprepared; much in the same style, 
in fact, as his successor recently defeated the 
Turks at Sinope. 

Of the other ports in Finland, we have only 
space to name Borgo, (3000 inhabitants), twenty- 
| eight miles from Helsingfors; and Lovisa (3500 
inhabitants), 140 miles from St. Petersburg. The 





|i 
| Finlanders are a brave and hardy race, bitterly 
| hating their Russian rulers, and dearly longing to 
| throw off the yoke and become once more a Swedish 
| province. We shall not in the least be surprised 
; to learn that they openly revolt during this war, 
and fight against their present masters. The only 
| men worth calling sailors in the Russian fleets are 
| the Fins, who are mercilessly drafted on board the 
‘ships of war. The population of Finland is at 

most not more than a million and a quarter, so 
| thinly are these vast northern countries peopled, 
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The material wealth of Finland mainly consists of | fleet in the Baltic, with a view of assisting Sweden. 
its vast forests, abounding with exceedingly fine | The Russians had a strong flotilla along the coast, 





timber. 

Having thus given a sort of panoramic view of | 
the chief places on the Russian coasts of the Baltic, 
we may fittingly add a few remarks concerning | 
the terrible struggle which will immediately com- 
mence between the English and French fleets on 
the one side, and the Russian fleets and fortresses 
on the other side. It would be worse than folly 
to underrate the power of Russia, both by land 
and sea. Soldiers, Russia can muster in almost 
countless hordes; and every place of importance 
along the shores of the Baltic will be trebly gar- 
risoned. Her present fleet in the Baltic consists 
of 27 ships of the line—many being three-deckers, 
and provided with cannon of the largest calibre, 
and every modern improvement and warlike in- 
vention—with numbers of frigates and smaller 
vessels. This great fleet is at present divided into | 





| and as soon as admiral Saumarez reached the 
Gulf of Finland, he sent captain Martin, with two 
ships, to watch this flotilla, which then was posted 
at Percola Point. The British captain resolved 
to make an attempt, and manned his boats for the | 
enterprise, under the command of lieutenant 
Hawker. The result may be quoted from Camp- 
bell’s “ Lives of the Admirals :’—* The enemy, 





| when they perceived they were about to be at. 


tacked, took a position of extraordinary strength, | 
within two rocks, from which they could pour a | 
destructive fire upon the boats as. they advanced. | 
This, however, only served to stimulate lieutenant 
Hawker and his companions. They did not deign | 
to fire again till they actually touched the 
enemy ; they then boarded the flotilla and carried | 
all before them. Of eight gunboats, each mount- 
ing 32 and 24-pounders, six were brought away | 


three sections—one at Cronstadt, one at Helsing- | and one was sunk. They had under their pro- 
fors, and one at Revel. It will be a most difficult | tection twelve vessels Iaden with powder and pro- 
thing to get within gunshot of any of the Russian | visions for the Russian army, which were all | 
squadrons, unless we are much mistaken ; for the | captured. In short, the success was most com- | 
Russians have removed all the buoys, beacons, | plete. . . . . Lieutenant Hawker, however, who so 
lighthouses, etc., and doubtless will do their utmost | nobly headed the enterprise, died in its execution.” 
to obstruct the approach of an hostile fleet in many | Alas! how many episodes similar to this may | 
other ways. That the British and French fleets | occur during the present year. 

combined would utterly defeat the Russian fleet, | 
if they could meet it in the open sea, is, humanly | 
speaking, very probable; but such will not be the | 

case, and our fleet must not merely attack and' THE DIARY OF A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 














master the Russian ships of war, but must do this Owx of the most popular of the French school of 
in defiance of the formidable protection afforded by | romance writers, some years ago, gave to the world 


batteries on the shore. Seamanship, be it borne | the diary of a condemned criminal, which of course 
in mind, will have comparatively little scope. It 





is not for us to presumptuously anticipate the | 
“eoming struggle,” and probably, ere this paper | 
can be printed and in the hands of the reader, the 
first act of the tremendous drama will have been | 
played. We would emphatically call attention to | 
the words of sir Charles Napier, who, when enter- | 
tained by the corporation of Portsmouth the day | 
previous to his embarkation, made the following 
noteworthy and truthful remarks :—“ All I can | 
say is this—I will do the best I can to prevent 
the British flag from being tarnished. I know a! 
great deal is expected from the fleet; but, gentle- | 
men, you must not expect too much, We are 
going to meet no common enemy: we are going 
to meet an enemy well prepared. Iam sure every | 
officer and man in the fleet will do his duty ; but, 
at the same time, I warn you that you must not 
expect too much. The fleet is a new one; the | 
system of warfare is new; great consideration is | 
required to ascertain how it is best to manage a | 
fleet urged by steam. The system of warfare is 
entirely different now to what it was formerly ; 
but we will do our best.” Well will it be for us | 
all to keep in mind, that “the race is not always | 
to. the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
Ardent lovers of peace as we are, no one will for ' 
& moment suspect us of desiring to pander to a | 
war spirit in this journal; but as a mere matter of | 
history we may be permitted to relate, in con- | 
clusion, an episode which cannot be read without | 
interest at the present momentous juncture. | 
During the war of 1808-9, when the czar Alex- | 
ander seized Finland, the British had a powerful | 


| was a merely fictitious composition. 


It has long 
passed into a trite proverb, however, that truth is 
stranger than fiction; and we are reminded of this 
as we turn over the pages of a work upon prisons 
and prisoners, which has been prepared by the 
humane, intelligent, and excellent chaplain of the , 
Pentonville Model Prison.* This is one of those 
books which should be read and digested by our 
legislators, clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, 
philanthropists, and all who are: interested in the 
welfare of the body politic. It is a repertory of 
curious facts relative to those classes of our popu- 
lation who have fallen before the power of the 
tempter. One of the chapters contains what may 
be termed adiary of the chaplain’s visits to prison 
cells tenanted by some of the most desperate of 
characters, for whom, some fifty years ago, the 
law of the land, instead of providing humane 
measures of reformatory training, would have ad- 
ministered the summary punishment of the gal- 
lows. Without confining ourselves to the order 
pursued by the writer, we put together the fol- 
lowing specimens of the singular contents of his 
volume. 

Much used to be said about the schoolmaster 
being abroad ; the subjoined cases show, however, | 
that he is still urgently wanted at home. 


“ A farm-labourer, from Somersetshire ; a speci- | 
men of the stolid ignorance of his class. He could | 
not tell whether the sun rose in the east or west. | 


Being asked in which quarter of the world he was 


* “Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners.” By Joseph Iings- 
mill, m.a. London: Longmans & Co, | 
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hotn—Europe, Asia, Africa, or America—he an- | to an amazing extent. ‘ He never’ took anything 


2:2? 


awered, ‘ In none of them—in Somersetshire. 


but cash. He has been through houses, looking 


“ A native of London, quite as ignorant on these | for the cash-box, and not finding it, has taken 
subjects. He, too, was ‘born in none of them | nothing.” One man, who kept the ‘ Caledonian 
, but in Whitechapel.’ Had no idea what | Arms,’ opposite to this prison, I warned, and 
wheat was; a spade he knew—‘’twas a shovel ;’ | perhaps protected from being robbed, in conse- 
aharrow he. said he knew—‘it was for boys to | quence of what this prisoner told me of plans laid 


shoot with.’ ” 


| 


for that purpose, in which he had part, and which 


“ A Suffolk farm-labourer. ‘In order to test his | he thought would be carried out when the long 


knowledge of what he must have heard something 
about at church, to which he was obliged to go 
once on. a Sunday, I inquired to which he be- 
longed—the Jews or the Gentiles? He answered, 
‘To neither.’ This implying some definite idea, 
|| I then asked, what he understood by these names P 
|| He said, ‘The Jews were teetotallers—the Gen- 


| tiles, gentlefolk. There warn’t many of them | 
| in——; but there was plenty about Ipswich.’ ” 


| The following instances will be found well 
ealcnlated to put the public upon their guard 
against violence and fraud :— 


“ One of the men engaged in the Regent’s Park 
robbery—transported for life; now in a hopeful 
state of mind, These men have severally assured 
me that that robbery was, as the phrase is, ‘a 
| put-up one.’ 


To explain—there are parties in. 





|| London, and all great towns, who never themselves | 


| rob, but put up others to it, who are house-robbers, 
for some valuable consideration. The ‘ putters 
up’ are described to be dismissed men-servants, 
bell-hangers, plumbers, painters, etc. The ren- 
dezvous is some public-house in the vicinity— 
often to all appearance the most respectable.” 

“A poulterer. His uncle, he states, in that line, 


countryfolk, with cheap poultry, and manufac- 
tured articles, as large old French cocks, turned, 
by blackening the feet, pressing up the breast, 
ete., into young turkeys; the other, with his cart 
and name, and good fowl. Prisoner has often 
heard from servants the story how mistress and 
master had been taken in, and what orders were 
| given to deal only with the respectable man who 
came round with the cart.” 


Occasionally, as may be supposed, persons deeply 
tainted with crime come under the’ chaplain’s 
notice, and it is pleasing to find that even these 
cases are not at all times altogether hopeless. 
This is particularly the case with the last of the 
two instances which we shall now cite. 


“This man was transported for robbing from a 
dwelling-house ; assured me that, when in the old 
prison of Stafford, he planned with another, con- 
fined there for a few months, like himself, a rob- 
bery in that county, and, if opposition were made, 
murder, He told me, under convictions of con- 
} Science, that he was so wicked and cruel a wretch, 
| that one night, having secreted himself in a barn, 
for the purpose of robbing the house when the 
family had gone to sleep, he fell asleep, and not 
awaking till daybreak, was so enraged, that he 
set fire to the barn, and saw with pleasure, when 
# mile or so off, the whole premises in a blaze, and 
the neighbours flocking to put it out.” 

“A notorious burglar. This man had broken 
prison several times, and had committed robberies 


| 


evenings set in, then just at hand. I never saw 
any one more frightened than this publican, when, 
having sent for him to my office, I told him where 
his cash-box was, and recommended him to re- 
move it elsewhere forthwith. I believe this | 
prisoner to have been changed, by the grace of | 


| God, with others, under the faithful and zealous 


ministry of the Rev. James Ralph, then senior 
chaplain of this prison, but now for several years 
rector of St. John’s, Horsleydown. I was not 
without fear that when on board ship, being | 
known by so many as a hero in his former line of | 
life, he would be drawn into a recital of his 
exploits, and so do mischief to others, and, as I 
warned him, certainly fall back himself; but 
nothing of the kind occurred. His mind was 
happily otherwise directed, and he was entirely 
engrossed with the salvation of his wife, (who had 
been a partaker in most of his evil deeds,) the 
preservation of an innocent child from infamy, and 
the having them sent to him abroad, that he might 
perform to them a husband and a father’s part. 
With such feelings, he composed prayers suitable 
for their use, wrote to them most affectionate 
letters from this place, and since then from Van 


| Diemen’s Land. He sent home also two several 
has two sets of agents; one class perambulate a | remittances, amounting to 112. the savings of 
certain quarter of the metropolis, dressed as | honest industry. He assured a friend of mine, in 





Van Diemen’s Land, that the first shilling he 
earned there, in an honest way, was sweeter to 
him than hundreds of pounds gotten before by 
dishonest means.” 


What a tale does the following tell, as regards 
the unprincipled mode in which business is con- 
ducted in some of our large establishments ! 


“A draper’s assistant, for embezzlement, the 
eldest of three brothers, all transported for the 
same crime: the two younger in another prison. 
He declares that the young men in that establish- 
ment had no wages, but what they could make 
over and above the price marked by the masters. 
‘Fourteen or fifteen had been transported from 
that house.’ ” 


Political agitators, too, may take a leaf out of 
this instructive and monitory book. 


* A medical student ; one of a class of which we 
have had a very large proportion—transported for 
rebellion in the London chartist affairs. He was 
one of their leading orators, most vehement and 
warlike in tone, but, as he candidly acknowledged 
to me, prepared to run at the first appearance of 
danger: ‘the very sight of a red coat made him 
afraid.’ He was a type of others who have suf- 
fered in this prison in like circumstances ; and my 
impression certainly is, that however it may be in 
countries where liberty is oppressed, and real 
practical grievances exist, this whole class of dis- 
turbers of the peace in this country will always be 
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terrible in words.” 


Prison records contain many instances of the 
human mind turning to account the slenderest 
materials for mental occupation and relaxation. 
The following illustration might almost serve as a 
companion to the well-known anecdote of the 
inmate ot the Bastile, who trained a spider for his 
amusement. 


“T was attracted to this man’s cell one evening 
by a strange sort of rude music, and the movement 
of the feet in dancing. I entered, and warned 
him of the consequences if a discipline-officer 
should hear his performance. No instrument 
appeared, but a small piece of iron, with which, 
striking on the different substances of brass, wood, 
and iron in his cell, ingeniously arranged, he con- 
trived to produce an extraordinary variety of 
sounds and precision of time, sufficient for his 
purpose of dancing. On inquiring as to his past 
real employment, I learned that he had been an 
inferior artist in the theatre.” 


We recommend to the special attention of 
tractarian clergymen the following curieus in- 
cidents. 

“A prisoner remarkable for his high-church 
principles. He came to Pentonville from a church 
remarkable for a revival of obsolete rabrical ob- 
servances. Being a very reserved and down- 
hearted man, I wished to draw him out on any 
subject of interest, and only succeeded, at the 
first, upon this one. Being assured by my man- 
ner, he expressed himself as dissatisfied with our 
shortening the daily prayers, and substituting 
hymns and scriptural exposition for the appointed 
lesson. I urged necessity, and an act of par- 
liament allowing this latitude in prisons. Being 
encouraged to proceed, he objected, with many 
respectful apologies for his boldness, to a practice 
which he had observed in myself, of using the 
sacred vestment for the purpose of cleaning my 
spectacles. The prisoner was relieved from all 
apprehension ot having proceeded too far in his 
strictures, by the hearty laugh which involun- 
tarily escaped from the ecclesiastical delinquent. 
The same man subsequently made use of a remark 
deserving better to be recorded in these pages. 
When rehearsing the sad history of his embezzle- 
ments, and comparing the guilt of the various 
transactions, he said, ‘ The first shilling was worse 
than the last pound.’ ” 


Young men of education may also learn a useful 
lesson from the following mournful anecdotes. 


“ A prisoner of elegant manners and address, a 
second time sentenced to transportation for for- 
gery ; educated at Eton, and highly accomplished 
in the fine arts. In his first crime, he obtained a 
commutation of sentence, on the ground of inno- 
cence as to actual criminal intention, or some such 
oe He committed soon again a similar offence. 

e was not reformed when he left this prison.” 

** Another specimen of the same class; con- 
victed of obtaining money under false pretences. 
His father, an officer in the army, assisted by his 
petted boy, had wasted a fine fortune, sold his 
commission, and used to write from a garret in an 
obscure street in the west end, to his son, a felon 


in this prison. To break the monotony of solitude, 
and to help to win the young man to better 
things, he was allowed drawing materials, having 
considerable talent in that way. Amongst other 


things, he conceived the idea of a series of sketches 
of a convict’s progress, after the manner of 
Hogarth’s famous illustrations of a kindred sub. 
ject. As I questioned the usefulness of this to his 
own mind, he dropped it. His first was a repre. 
sentation of himself, driving a female companion 
in a fashionable cabriolet to the opera.” 


We conclude our selections from the work, which 
we again strongly recommend, with the following 
sad illustration of the power of evil habit. 


“This man was one of a party of thoroughly bad 
men, sent back to separate confinement from the 
public works, in consequence of mutinous conduct. 
I have seen him more than once storming and 
raging in his cell, threatening, with awful oaths, 
to murder some one in this place. I have stopped 
with him until he was calm, then in gentle voice 
expostulated with him, apparently with some 
effect. But he would break out again, after a 
while, as bad as ever, and get punished. ‘He 
was somebody’s son ;'—and hereby hangs a tale, 
which, related to me in the dark cell, when I was 
trying to move his heart, brought tears, I confess, 
to my own eyes. He had been transported before, 
when a youth, and having served his term of years 
in Bermuda, returned to Dover, his native place, 
dressed and looking like a weather-beaten sailor. 
He first went to a public-house which his father 
used to frequent, and there, as he expected, he 
found him, and fell into conversation about foreign 
parts—the old man inquiring about Bermuda, 
and the condition of convicts there, where he had 
a poor son, etc. Prisoner then left the public 
house, and bought some articles in a little shop 
which his mother kept, without being recognised 
by her either. Instead, however, of walking out, 
he went into the parlour, and sat down by the fire, 
but even then she did not know him, but said, 
‘ Really, my man, you are making yourself very 
comfortable.’ Whilst talking in this way, his 
sister, listening from up-stairs, recognised the 
voice, and ran down, crying out, ‘ It surely is our 
own Bill!’. And so it was. The lost one was 


out to see some old friends. Nothing would sto 
him. His mother said, ‘Then the next I shal 
see of you will be in gaol.’ 


to Dover—convicted—and transported for life; 
and a broken-hearted father, mother, and loving 
sister bade him farewell in Dover gaol, never to see 
him more.” 





HINTS TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


who has a grievance to complain of, or a mission 
to promulgate, addresses him or her-self to the 
public through the medium of the press, the editor 
of a popular periodical needs not apologise for de- 
voting a portion of his columns to a few words on 
the mechanical part of an author’s function. 











found. But, alas! that very night he would go | 


His friends that | 
night were preparing for a robbery. He joined | 
in—had to fly—was apprehended—brought back | 


In this writing age, when every man and woman | 


Among the many perplexities which encompass | 
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an editor, those which result from involved, con- 
fused, and illegible, or partly legible manuscripts, 
are by no means the least; and it is with the view 
of lessening the amount of such perplexities, and 
of rendering at the same time a service to our 
contributors, and to all contributors and corres- 


pondents to public journals, that we advert to the | 


subject. 

he first consideration we shall suggest to our 
friends, as one which is likely to be of as much 
weight as any, is a consideration of policy and 
self-interest. Of course, every one who transmits 
his lucubrations to an editor does so with the hope, 
if not quite with the confident expectation, of see- 
ing them in print; but, however great be their 
value, it must be evident that, if their merits be 
not patent to him who is the judge and arbiter of 
their fate, their chance of insertion is but small. 
Now, as a score of manuscripts may come by a 
single post—what happens with theblotty, scratchy, 
and undecipherable ones P Generally, after a rueful 
glance and fruitless endeavour to spell them out, 
they are dropped into the basket, and deferred to 
that hypothetical period, “a future opportunity,” for 
examination ; while those which are clearly written 
in good black ink are rapidly read, and disposed of 
according to their deservings at once. To-mor- 
row’s post brings a new batch, and those which 
are buried to-day lie under a fresh stratum to- 
morrow ; and so on from day to day. 

Another consideration is, that of justice to 
others. Leaving out of view the time of the 
editor—which is often wofully frittered away in 
attempts to get at his correspondent’s meaning— 
there is the time of the compositor, which is his 
sole estate, to be taken into account. A composi- 
tor, be it known, undertakes to arrange, in order 
for printing, a thousand letters, to punctuate 
grammatically, and to return each letter to its 

te box when printed off—and all for some- 
thing less than sixpence, correcting his own errors 
for nothing. Now it must be plain that he can 
only earn a living by very rapid manipulation, and 
that if he be frequently brought to a standstill by 
illegible writing, it is but a sorry living that he 
will earn at all. He has, therefore, a right to legi- 
ble copy, and those who set before him a scrawl of 
pce hieroglyphics, whatever they may intend, 

0 virtually pick his pocket by diminishing his 
wages. The compositor’s grievances in this respect 
have been by no means few nor light, and some 
curious revelations might be made in that particu- 
lar, There have always been, at least within our 
remembrance, some well-known Writers for the 
press, whose names have been to the ear of the 
compositor synonymous with such words as “ fa- 
mine,” “ short commons,” “ pennilessness,” etc. 
A late excellent divine, whose name is justly dear 
to thousands, was a terrible bugbear to the prin- 
ter’s journeyman : to work upon his conglomerate 
of blots and scratches, by courtesy called manu- 
script, was to starve at a shilling a day. We have 

own an excellent compositor, who could earn his 
two guineas a week, so panic-stricken by the bare 
sight of a new work by this reverend gentleman, 
% to gather up his tools, rush out of the house, 
jj aud pack off his wife and family to London by the 
night-coach, as the only means of escaping from 
poverty. It was, in fact, the wisest thing he could 


| have done; because the allowance paid by the 
| trade for “bad copy” is a merely nominal sum, 
| and never compensates for a tithe of the labour 
_ occasioned by illegible writing. Another remark- 
| able hieroglyphist was the late Sharon Turner, 
| author of the “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
This gentleman, who received three hundred a 
year from government as a literary pension, wrote 
the third volume of his “Sacred History of the 
World” upon paper which did not cost him a far- 
thing. The copy consisted of torn and angular 
fragments of letters and notes, of covers of peri- 
odicals, grey, drab or green, written in thick round 
hand over the small print; of shreds of curling- 
paper unctuous with pomatum or bear’s grease, and 
of the white wrappers in which his proofs were 
sent from the printer’s. The paper, sometimes as 
thin as a bank-note, was written on both sides, 
and was so sodden with ink, plastered on with a 
pen worn to a stump, that hours were frequently 
wasted in discovering on which side of it certain 
sentences were written. Men gondemned to work 
on it saw their dinner vanishing in illimitable per- 
spective, and first-rate hands groaned over it a 
whole day for tenpence. One poor fellow assured 
the writer of this paper that he could not earn 
enough upon it to pay his rent, and he had seven 
mouths to fill besides his own. In the hope of 
mending matters in some degree, slips of stout 
white paper were sent frequently with the proofs ; 
but the good gentleman could not afford to use 
them, and they never came back as copy. 

A‘more amusing cacographer was the once cele- 
brated Dr. Trusler, the author of some hundred or 
two of volumes now nearly all forgotten. He 
printed his latest works in Bath, whither he had 
retired in his old age. He continued to write and 
publish after the age of fourscore. His writing 
grew worse and worse: for some years there had 
been but one compositor in the town who could 
read it, and at length it had grown too mysterious 
even for him. The printer sent him with the 
manuscript to the doctor, with a request that he 
would read it over to the youth. “ Oh—um— 
oh!” said the octogenarian—* very reasonable too 
—but you see I have not been able to read my own 
writing these three years ; and if you can’t read it, 
why it is time that I should have an amanuensis” 
—and he engaged an amanuensis accordingly. 

Lady candidates for literary fame are apt to 
commit trifling delinquencies, which, however un- 
important they appear, often defeat their own ends. 
Sometimes comes a crossed manuscript, in the 
horizontal and perpendicular style, which invariably 
drops into the basket; sometimes comes a com- 
munication signed only with initials, or with a 
poetical pseudonym. We were lately favoured 
with a contribution from a lady requesting its 
immediate return if unsuitable, but giving no 
address. Of course we could not reply. Six con- 
secutive letters of inquiry followed in the course of 
three weeks—all lacking the address, but the last 
two or three swelling with a sense of displeasure at 
our silence. At length a gentleman—horse-whips 
in his face—came in to demand an explanation, 
and bounced out as quickly when he had it, con- 
siderably more than satisfied. 

A few hints to rising authors, hints of which, 
judging from editorial experience, many of them 
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stand very much in need, will not be here out of 


place. First, then, writing intended to be printed | 
should be clear and legible, upon cream-coloured, | 
not blue paper, and in good black ink. Secondly, | 
the paper must never be written on both sides—an | 
author should eonsider that paper as but one side | 


—and there should be a margin of at least an inch 
on the left-hand side of the page. Fourthly, all 


the sheets should be of the same size, without | 


fragments pasted or wafered on, and carefully 
folioed. And, lastly, each article, unless the writer 
is well known to the editor, should be endorsed 
with the title of the paper and the name and 
address of the contributor. 

Many legible writers are frequently careless in 
the matter of proper names and unusual or obsolete 
words. ‘hese should always be written with the 
utmost distinctness, with every letter properly 
formed, as the context, for the most part, affords 
no helps for deciphering them when illegible. The 
consequence of inattention to this duty is visible in 
half the books, and still more of the periodicals 
which we take up from time to time. The same 
remark applies to quotations in other languages, 
which one rarely sees perfectly correct as to ortho- 
graphy and accent. 

Let us be allowed-to commend these hints and 
suggestions to young authors. If they should suc- 
ceed in their vocation, and attain a world-wide 
celebrity, they can indulge in what whims of pen- 
manship they chooge, and may sign their names, 
as many a noble lord and eminent lawyer does at 
the present hour, without using a single one of the 
letters that go to spell it. Strange that the height 
of refinement should produce in this respect the 
same efiect as the depth of ignorance. 
all writing, however, is reading; and we have 
shown the candidates for literary reward, that one 
of the surest steps towards being read in print is 
to be readily readable in manuscript—always sup- 
posing, however—let not that be forgotten—that 
truth, beauty, or goodness, in some shape or other, 
be the burden of their compositions. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE RUSSIAN 
POLICE. 
[From the “ Knout and the Russjans.’"] 


Tre letters of all foreigners residing in Russia 
are invariably opened, examined, and read, both on 
being sent off and on being received, by the post- 
office authorities. Any one who is unfortunately 
so imprudent as to relate the impressions pro- 
duced upon him in the course of his travels 
through the country, or who maintains with per- 
sons abroad a correspondence which the Russian 
police look upon as dangerous, is quickly conducted 
to the frontier, with all the respect due to him 
snorting to the rank he holds in the social hier- 
archy. 

Some years ago, Mons. V., the brother of one 
of our most valiant superior officers, happened to 
be at St. Petersburg. He had been stopping 
there above a fortnight, going about everywhere 
and observing everything, when one morning a 
palice officer entered his room, and asked if it was 

ons. V. to whom he had the honour of speaking. 


The end of 





—_—_—_—_— 


On the latter answering. in the affirmative, the 
officer continued : “ His majesty, the emperor of 
all the Russias, having learned indirectly that 
you keep up with your brother an active corres. 
pondence, in which you give him your own peculiar 
views of the affairs of this country, charges me to |) 
inform you that, as your letters might be lost | 
upon the road, he thinks it would be more pru- 
dent for you to take them to Paris yourself. Here || 
are your letters: a carriage and horses are waiting 
for you at the door. I have also a passpori, per. | 
fectly correct, to give you. In two hours your | 
trunks will be packed and we will set out.” 
This ironical manner of expelling people did not 
surprise Mons. V,, for he was aware that it was a | 
custom of the Russian police, and he replied there. || 
fore in the same tone to the officer :-——“‘ His majesty | 
anticipates my wishes. I was on the point of | 
leaving his dominions, but I had indulged in the | 
hope of not taking my departure until I had seen 
the czar of all the Russias. I confess that I |! 
shall regret all my life not having time to do so.” | 
“For the matter of that, sir,” replied the police | 
officer, “ while we are preparing your trunks, I || 
will despatch some one to learn his majesty's | 
orders.” | 
Speaking thus, he wrote a few lines on the page |; 
of his note-book, and sent them off by a cossack | 
who had accompanied him, and who is the indis- | 
pensable acolyte of every officer charged with a | 
mission of this description. Half.an hour after. | 
wards the cossack returned, with the same note, | 
at the bottom of which were two lines, traced by | 
the hand of the emperor himself, to the follow- 
ing efiect: “Granted. To-morrow morning, at | 
ten o'clock, in the Michael riding-school; the 
carriage will follow you.” | 
The officer left Mons. V. to himself for the rest 
of the day, and returned to fetch him the next | 
morning at half-past nine. In a moment the | 
baggage was stowed away,.and Mons. V. and his | 
cicerone directed their course toward the riding. | 
school. The emperor was already there, inspect- 
ing a regiment of infantry. He passed several | 
times before Mons. V., who was standing in the | 
midst of a group of general officers. When the 
review was over, Mons. V. and his companion got 
into their carriage again, and drove off at a gallop, 
whirled along by four little horses of the steppes, | 
harnessed abreast. 
On their reaching the frontier, the portcullis 
was raised to allow free passage to a carriage with 
the arms of the czar upon it, and, fifty paces 
further on, Mons. V. was set down with all his | 
baggage before the Prussian barrier in the middle | 
of the road, at one o’clock of a bitterly cold mom: | 
ing inthe month of November. The officer said | 
that his majesty only undertook the responsibility | 
of such journeys as far as the frontiers of his | 
dominions, and that at present Mons. V. must | 
look to the king of Prussia for the means of pur | 
suing his journey to Francq. 














Ir is recorded of Hatto, an.avchbishop of Mentz, that im | 


a time of great famine, he gathered many poor people into i 
a barn and burnt them, saying they were but rats that de- \ 
veured the corn; but he himself was at last eaten by rats: | 
The incident has formed the subject of one of Southeys | 
minor poems, 
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AN AMERICAN GENIUS. 


A Few years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was walking 
in ‘the streets of Hartford, America, there came 
running to him.a poor boy, of very ordinary ap- 
pearance, but whose fine intelligent eye fixed the 
attention of the gentleman as the boy inquired, 
“Sir, can you tell me of a man who would like a 
boy to work for him, and teach him to read?” 
“ Whose boy are you; and where do you live P” 
“J have no parents,” was the reply; “and have 
just run away from the workhouse because they 
would not teach me to read.” The gentleman 
| made arrangements with the authorities of the 
|| town, and took the boy into his own family. There 
|| he Jearned to read. Nor was this all. He soon 
acquired the confidence of his new associates by 
| his faithfulness and honesty. He was allowed the 
use of his friend’s library, and made rapid pro- 
| gress in the acquisition of knowledge. It became 
| necessary, after a while, that George Wilson, 
|| which was the boy’s name, should leave Mr. Gal- 
| laudet, and he became apprenticed to a cabinet- 
| maker in the neighbourhood. There the same 
| integrity won for him the favour of his new asso- 
| cates. To gratify his inclination for study, his 
| master had a little room fitted up for him in the 
| upper part of the shop, where he devoted his 
| leisure time to his favourite pursuits. Here he 


_ made large attainments in mathematics, in the 
|| French language, and other branches. After being 
'| inthis situation a few years, as he sat at tea with 
the family one evening, he all at once remarked 
|| that he wanted to go to France. 


|| “Go to Franee!” said his master—surprised 
| that the apparently contented and happy youth 
|| had thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his 
‘| situation—“ for what P”” 

“ Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” 
continued George, “ and I will explain.” 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. At 

tea-time the apprentice presented himself, with 
| his manuscripts in English and French, and 
| explained his singular intention to go to France. 
|| “Inthe time of Napoleon,” said he, “a prize 
was offered by the French Government for the 
simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces of what- 
ever outline. The prize has never been awarded, 
and that method I have discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the sur- 
ptise-and gratification of his friends, who imme- 
diately furnished him with the means of defraying 
his expenses, and with letters of introduction to 


the hon. Lewis Cass, then minister to the court of | 
France. He was introduced to Louis Philippe, | 


and in the presence of the king, nobles, and pleni- 
— this American youth demonstrated 

problem, and received the plaudits of the court. 
He received the prize, which he had clearly won, 
besides valuable presents from the king. He then 
took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the 
court of St. James, and took up a similar. prize, 
offered by the Royal Society, and returned to the 
United States. Here he was preparing to secure 
the benefit of his discovery by patent, when he 
teceived a letter from the emperor Nicholas him- 
self, one of whose ministers had witnessed his 
demonstrations at London, inviting him to make 


is residence at the Russian court, and furnishing | 





him with ample means for his outfit. It has 
always been the policy of Russia thus to attract 
foreign talent to itselt. He complied with the 
invitation, repaired to St. Petersburg, and is now 
professor of mathematics in the Royal College, 
under the special protection of the autocrat of all 
the Russias ! 


IT’S ALL LIGHT. 


THE pious William Gordon was once discoursing 
to a friend on his rapid approach to death, and the 
delightful hope he was permitted to entertain of 
the remission of his sins, and his full unlimited 
pardon with God, through the atonement of a _re- 
eonciling Saviour. It was not long before his 
decease, and his friend, in order to strengthen his 
hopes and administer fruits of further consolation, 
read a verse of the twenty-third Psalm: “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will. fear no evil: for thou art.with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

“Yes,” said the dying saint in reply ; “ yes, if 
he were not with me, how dark it would be! but 
it’s all light.” 

It was all light to him. Not a cloud hung over 
his heavenward prospect. Not a sound of grief 
nor a murmur of impatience rose from his lips. 
His illness was protracted, but this did not appal 
his spirit. It rather disencumbered it of all earthly 
hindrances. Spectacle after spectacle burst upon his 
sight, glory after glory, revelation after revelation 
of distant and hitherto unapproachable splendour, 
so that those who gathered from time to time at 
his bedside were favoured with descriptions of bless- 
edness which banished scepticism and overawed 
unbelief. 

Do you ask why it was that hearenly visions 
were disclosed to this expectant soulP Let me 
answer in his own expressive language: “I threw 
all my burdens upon Christ.” And then light 
came, great light, pure light, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. That day was the 
dawning glory of his soul in the realms of happi- 
ness above the stars. 

“It’s all light!” ‘No language could express 
more clearly the full shining of God’s connte- 
nance. There rested not within his bosom a doubt 
of Christ’s sufficiency to save sinners. His confi- 
dence in Jesus was perfect, firm, deep-rooted ; and 
there was not a doubt to trouble him, therefore 
there could not be one sin to alarm, since the blood 
of Jesus was sufficient to wash every sin away. If 
“it’s all light” to the dying believer, “it’s all 
dark” to the soul unreconciled. This is the teach- 
ing of reason and revelation. If heaven delights 
the one by its splendour, hell affrights the other 
by its gloom. If Jesus throws open the gates of 
glory, and allows visions of immortal beauty, to 
rush out and enrapture the believer on his death- 
bed, he may also prostrate the dreadful bulwarks 
of hell, and terrify the infidel heart ere its entrance 
into perdition. Grant,.oh Father in glory ! grant, 
in thy infinite goodness and love, that all of us may 
be permitted to encourage the weeping friends who 
stand at our pillow when we die, by the expression 
of this holy consolation, “ It’s all light ! "—Czris- 
tian Intelligencer. 
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Loxpon anv Norts-western Rariway Station 
Sratistics.—It has been estimated, by a recent writer, 
that the passenger carriages afford eleven miles of seat- 
room, and would accommodate 40,196 individuals, or the 
whole population of two such towns as Northampton. The 
loading surface of the goods equals eleven acres, and would 
convey 40,000 tons. If the tires of all the company’s 
wheels were welded into one ring, they would form a circle 
of seventy-two miles. To keep this rolling stock np in 
number and efficiency there are two establishments, one at 
Camden Town and one at Wolverton. 


A Tartar Barn.—The deliciously enervating Turk- 
ish bath is modified by the Tartar into a series of ab- 
lutions far less luxurious. At the same time, it is much 
to be preferred to the extravagant treatment of the Rus- 
sians: for the birch twigs, which they energetically apply 
to produce a healthy glow, are here substituted woollen 
gloves; and a bunch of cotton dipped in soapsuds performs 
the cleansing process, instead of that violent hydropathic 
treatment—those alternate buckets of boiling and iced 
water—which render a Russian bath a terrifying ordeal to 
a novice. So far the mode of proceeding in a Tartar bath 
is & la Turque; but in the middle of the Tauric suda- 
torium there is no deep pool of water ever increasing in 
temperature, in which the bather revels for an indefinite 
time in a parboiled condition. Here he stretches himself 
upon an unbearably hot slab of marble, upon which he is 
rolled about, and scrubbed and splashed.. In fact, the 
difference between a Turkish and a Tartar bath is 
simply this—that in the one you are boiled, in the other 
fri 


Game 1n THE Arctic Reaions.—The following is a 
return of the quantity of game, etc., killed in the arctic 
regions by captain M‘Clure, Lieutenant Cresswell, and 
a portion of the crew of u.m.s. “ Investigator,” when dis- 
covering the north-west passage in search of sir John 
Franklin. The return extends from the 1st October, 
1850, to the 8th of April, 1853, although the principal 
part was killed during the spring of this year:—Musk 
oxen, 7; deer, 110; hares, 169; grouse, 486; ducks, 198 ; 
geese, 29; wolves, 2; bears, 4—total head killed, 1005. 
The size of the musk ox varied considerably, but the deer 
that were killed did not vary in size so much. The deer 
were found to be very fat, although their principal food 
merely consisted of the herbage which was obtained from 
a small tree called the dwarf willow. As the crew only 
kept, as it were, on the ridges of-the sea, no other food 
was observable; but there is no doubt the deer found 
abundance of food further up the country. They were 
wild, and the gunners had to display great precaution in 
shooting them. The manner in which the crew got within 
gunshot was this. They secreted themselves in various 
parts of the ravines, or behind the sand-hills, and listened 
with breathless silence till they heard the deer tap the 
snow off the willow with their feet, in order to eat the 
herbage. When the air was frosty and the weather calm, 
this tapping could be heard at a distance of about 200 
yards, and by listening and observing minutely, the gun- 
ner easily detected the position in which his prey was lo- 
cated. As soon as this was correctly ascertained, a person 
was sent a considerable distance round the deer, and a 
slight noise having been made at their back, they imme- 
diately ran off, probably past the gunner. It was in such 
instances where the chances of a shot occurred; 110 
deer were thus killed, and as they will run long distances 
after receiving wounds, it is fair to suppose that many 
more would have been secured if the crew had been accom- 
panied with a brace or more of deer-hounds. The grouse 
were not so wild as might have been expected, but the 
wild fowl were somewhat wilder than those generally found 
in Scotland and Ireland. The musk ox was found to be 
a ferocious animal, and great danger necessarily attended 
the attacks. If the expedition had had an opportunity of 
going further up the country, away from the sea, there is 
no doubt but thousands of game would have been killed. 
It ree not very probable that mankind could ever want 
in 80 rich a . 





Tue Invnpation oF Sr. PeTerssure 1n 1824,— 
The emperor had just returned from a visit to Orenburg 
and the south-eastern provinces of his empire to his palace 
at Tzarskocelo, near St. Petersburg, when a terrible hurri- 
cane arose, which, sweeping over the whole of the Baltic, 
strewed its shores with wrecks, and inflicted the most 
frightful devastation on all the harbours with which it is 
studded. But the catastrophe at the capital was so fright. 
ful, that for some hours it was menaced with entire de- 
struction, aud all but accomplished a remarkable prophecy 
made to Peter the Great when he commenced its construc. 
tion, that it would one day perish under the waves of the 
Baltic. To understand how this happened, it is necessary 
to obtain a clear idea of the.local circumstances and situa. 
tion of St. Petersburg. When Peter selected the islands 
at the mouth of the river Neva, which, descending from 
the vast expanse of the Lake Ladoga, empties itself in a 
mighty stream into the Baltic, for the site of his future ca- 
pital, he was influenced entirely by the suitableness of its 
situation for a great harbour, of which he severely felt the 
want, as Archangel, on the frozen shores of the White 
Sea, was the only port at that period in his dominions, 
Carried away by this object, which, no doubt, was a very 
important one, he entirely overlooked the probable un- 
healthiness of the situation, where a metropolis rested, like 
Venice, on marshy islands, the highest part of which was 
only elevated a few feet above the branches of the river 
with which they were surrounded. The original danger, 
arising from the lowness of the situation and its liability 
to inundations, still continues. Great as it is, the power of 
the czar is not so great as that of the Baltic waves. From 
the’ main channel where the Neva majestically flows 
through superb quays of granite, surmounted by piles of 
palaces, branch off, as from the great canal at Venice, nu- 
merous smaller streams, forming by their intersection so 
many islets, some covered with streets, and forming the 
most populous quarters ; others adorned by beautiful villas 
and public gardens, the recreation of the citizens during 
their brief but brilliant summer. But these canals open 
so many entrances for the floods of the Neva or waves of 
the Baltic, to penetrate into every part of the city. None 
of it is elevated in its foundations more than a few feet 
above the ordinary level of the water; and the spectator 
shudders to think that the rise of the flood, even in a small 
degree, may threaten the entire city with destruction — 
Alison’s History of Europe. 


Tue Emperor Nicnoras’s oRDINARY Mopr or 
Lirse.—The emperor Nicholas leads a life of the most fever- 
ish activity. He rides, walks, holds a review, superintends 
a sham fight, goes on the water, gives a féte, exercises 
a navy, and all in the same day. He travels incessantly, 
passes over at least five hundred leagues every season, and 
all those who are attached to his person have to share his 
fatigue. ‘The empress, who will follow him everywhere, 
loses her health by doing so; and it is said that the young 
grand duke Constantine will fall a victim to the mode of 
travelling adopted by his father. Nicholas is in the 
po ooh travelling not less than seven leagues in an open 
caléche. 


Atiantic Waves.—The waves of the Atlantic are 
stated, by some captains of American “liners,” to attain 
an elevation of about 20 feet, with a length of 160 feet, and 
a velocity of 25 to 30 miles per hour. 


EmreRation.—We have now a complete statement of 
the emigration returns for 1853. The returns show in 
their total amount an excess over 300,000—the actual 
number who left the ports of Great Britain last year being 
318,680. Although this figure is much under that for 
1852, the year of the great rush to Australia, it is still 
much higher than the average for the previous ten years, 
and must tend to exhibit at next census a stand-still or 
retrograde condition of the ‘population of these islands. 
We see that at New York 334,870 persons were landed, of 
whom 284,639 were “aliens.” The United States, there- 
fore, has received the largest number of our “surplus 
population. 









































